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Thus fpokc th* impatient prince, and made a paufe ■> 

His foul hags rais’d their heads, and clapt their hands; 

And all the powers of hell, in full applaule, 

Flourilh’d their fnakes, and toft their flaming brands. Crajl). 

A witch ; an enchantrefs. 

Out of my door, you witch ! you hag, 1 you baggage, you 
poulcat, you runnion. Shake/. Merry Wives of VVtr.dfor . 

3. An old ugly woman. 

Such affe&ations may become the young ; 

But thou, old hag, of threefcore years and three. 

Is (hewing of thy parts in Greek for thee? Dryden s Juven. 
To Hag. v a. [from the noun.] To torment* to harrafs 
with vain terrour. 

That makes them in the dark fee vifions, 

And hag themfelves with apparitions. Hudihras, p. iii. 

How are fuperftitious men hagged out of their wits with the 
fancy of omens, tales, and vifions ! L'Ejlrange. 

Ha'gard. adj. [ hagard, French.] 

1. Wild; untamed 3 irreclaimable. 

To let them down before that his flights end. 

As hagard hawk, ptefuming to contend 
With hardy fowl above his able might, 

His weary pounces all in vain doth fpend, 

To trufs the prey too heavy for his flight. Fairy Ljhteen. 

2. [Hager, German.] Lean. To this fenfe I have put the fol¬ 
lowing paffage ; for fo the author ought to have written. 

A hogged carion of a wolf, and a jolly fort of dog, with 
good flefti upon’s back, fell into company together. L'EJlr. 

3. \Hage, Weld:.] Ugly 3 rugged 3 deformed 3 wildly difordered. 

She’s too difdainful 3 
I know her fpirits arc as coy and wild. 

As hagard as the rock. Shakefpeare. 

Fearful befides of what in fight had pafs’d. 

His hands and hagard eyes to heav’n he caft. Dryden's JEn. 

Where are the confcious looks, the face now pale. 

Now flufhing red, the down-caft hagard eyes, 

Or fixt on earth, or flowly rais’d! Smith's Phad. and Hipp. 
Ha'gcard. n f. 

1. Any thing wild or irreclaimable. 

I will be married to a wealthy widow. 

Ere three days pafs, which has as long lov’d me 

As I have lov’d this proud difdainful haggard. Shakefpeare. 

2. A fpecies of hawk. 

Does the wild haggard tow’r into the (ky, 

And to the South by thy direction fly ? Sandys. 

I enlarge my difeourfe to the obfervation of the aires, the 
brancher,°the ramifh hawk, and the haggard. Waltons Angler. 

3. A hag. So Garth has ufed it for want of underftanding it. 

Beneath the gloomy covert of an yew, 

In a dark grot, the baleful haggard lay. 

Breathing black vengeance, and infeCting day. Garth. 
Ha'ggardly. adv. [from haggard.'] Deformed 3 ugly. 

For her the rich Arabia fweats her gum 3 
And precious oils from diftant Indies come, 

How haggardly foe’er (he looks at home. Dryd. Juven. 
Ha'ggess. n. f [from hog or hack.'] A mafs of meat, gene¬ 
rally pork chopped, and inclofed in a membrane. In Scotland 
it is commonly ma^e in a (heep’s maw of the entrails of 
the fame animal, cut fmall, with fuet and fpices. 

Ha'ggish. adj. [from hag.'] Of the nature of a hag3 de¬ 
formed) horrid. 

He lafted long ; 

But on us both did haggifo age fteal on. 

And wore us out of a 61 . Shak. All's well that ends well. 

To HAGGLE, v. a. [corrupted from hackle or hack.] To cut; 
to chop ; to mangle. 

Suffolk firft died, and York all haggled o’er 
Comes to him where in gore he lay infteep’d. Shake/. H. V. 
To Ha'ggle. v . n. To be tedious in a bargain; to be long in 
coming to the price. 

FIa'ggler. n.f [ from haggle. ] 

1. One that cuts. 

2. One that is tardy in bargaining. 

Ha'giographer. n.f [coyi©* and <y^d(pu.] A holy writer. 
The Jews divide the Holy Scriptures ot the Old Teftament 
into the law, the prophets, and the hagiographers. 

Hah. interjetl. An expreflion of fudden effort. 

Her coats tuck’d up, and all her motions juft. 

She ftamps, and then cries hah ! at ev’ry thruft. Dryden. 
HAIL. n.f. [ ha^el, Saxon. ] 
r. Drops of rain frozen in their falling. 

As thick as hail 
Came poft on poft. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

To Hail. v. n. To pour down hail. 

My people (hall dwell in a peaceable habitation when it 
(hall hail, coming down on the foreft. Ij • xxxii. 19. 

Hail, inter j. [ heel, health, Saxon : hail, therefore, is the fame 
a<- falve of the Latins, or vyioilvs of the Greeks, health be to 
you.] A term of falutation now ufed only in poetry; u “ oUK 
be to you. 

Hail, hail, brave friend ! 
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Say to the king the knowledge of the broil 
As thou did’ft leave it. Shakefpeare's 

Her fick head is bound about with clouds: 

It does not look as it would have a hail 
Or health wifti’d in it, as on other morns. Pen. Johnfon 
The angel hail 

Beftow’d, the holy falutation us’d 

Long after to bleft Mary, fecond Eve. Milt. Parad.Lof 

Farewel, happy fields. 

Where joy for ever dwells ! hail horrors ! hail 

Infernal world ! and thou profoundeft hell 

Receive thy new poffeflor ! Midori Paradife Lof , b. i, 

. All hail, he cry’d, thy country’s grace and love 3 
Once firft of men below, now firft of birds above. Dryd. 

Hail to the fun ! from whofe returning light 
The chearful foldier’s arms new luftre take, 

To deck the pomp of battle. Rowe's Tamerlane. 

To Hail. v. a. [from the noun.] Tofalute3 tocallto. 

A galley well appointed, with a long boat, drawing near 
unto the (hore, was hailed by a Turk, accompanied with a 
troop of horfemen. Knolles’s Hi/lory of the Turks. 

1 hrice call upon my name, thrice beat your breaft, 

And hail me thrice to everlafting reft. 

Ha'iled. adj. [from hail.] Struck with hail. 

Ha'ilshot. n.f. [hail and jhot.] Small (hot fcattered like 
hail. 

The mafter of the artillery did vifit them fharply with mur¬ 
dering hailjhot , from the pieces mounted towards the top of the 
hill. Ha) ward. 

Ha'ilstone. n f. [hail and Jlone.] A particle or Angle ball 
of hail. 

You are no furer, no. 

Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 

Or hailjlone in the fun. Shakefpeare. 

Hard hailflones lye not thicker on the plain, 

Nor (haken oaks fuchlhow’rs of acorns rain. Dryden. 

Hai'ly. adj. [from hail.] Confiding of hail. 

From whofe dark womb a rattling tempeft pours, 
Which the cold North congeals to haily fhowers. Pope. 

HAIR. n.f. [ haep, Saxon.] 

1. One of the common teguments of the body. It is to be 

found upon all the parts of the body, except the foies of the 
feet and palms of the hands. When we examine the hairs 
with a microfcope, we find that they have each a round bul¬ 
bous root, which lies pretty deep in the (kin, and which draws 
their nouri(hment from the furrounding humours: that each 
hair confifts of five or fix others, wrapt up in a common tegu¬ 
ment or tube. They grow as the nails do, each part near the 
root thrufting forward that which is immediately above it, and 
not by any liquor running along the hair in tubes, as plants 
grow. £juiniy. 

2. A Angle hair. 

My fleece of woolly, hair uncurls. Shakefp. Tit. Andr. 
Shall the difference of hair only, on the (kin, be a mark of 
a different internal conftitution between a changeling and a 
drill ? Locke. 

Naughty lady, 

Thefe hairs which thou do’ft ravi(h from my chin, 

Will quicken and accufe thee. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Much is breeding; 

Which, like the courfer’s hair, hath yet but life, 

And not a ferpent’s poifon. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatrai 

3. Any thing proverbially fmall. 

If thou tak’ft more 

Or lefs than juft a pound 3 if the fcale turn 
But in the eftimation of a hair, 

Thou dieft. Shakefpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

He judges to a hair of little indecencies, and knows better 
than any man what is not to be written. . Dryden. 

4. Courfe 5 order 3 grain ; the hair falling in a certain direction. 

Mr. doClor, he is a curer of fouls, and you a curer of bo¬ 
dies; if you (hould fight, you go againft the hair of yourpro- 
fefiion. Shakefpeare's Merry Wives ofWindjor. 

Ha'irbrained. adj. [This (hould rather be written hare¬ 
brained, unconftant, unfettled, wild as a hare.] Wild 3 ivt* 
gular 3 unfteady. 

Let’s leave this town 3 for they are hair brain'd j 

And hunger will enforce them be more eager. Shake/. H. • 

Ba'irbreadth. n. f. [ hair and breadth.] A very fmall pit¬ 
tance 3 the diameter of a hair. 

Seven hundred chofen men left-handed could fling (tones a 
an hairbreadth, and not mifs. J l <dg- xx. 1 • 

I fpoke of mod difaftrous chances. 

Of moving accidents by flood and field 3 , , 

Of hairbreadth ’fcapes in th’ imminent deadly breach. a • 

Hai'rbel. n.f The name of a flower 3 the hyacinth.. 

Ha'ircloth. n.f. [hair and cloth.'] Stuff made of hair, very 
rough and prickly, worn fometimes in mortification. 

It is compofed of reeds and parts ol plants woven toget e , 
like a piece of haircloth. Grew s M*J# U ' 
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HaiRLA'ce. n.f. [ hair and lace.} The fillet with which wo* 

^Worms'are commonly refembled to a woman’s hairlace or 
’thence called tenia" Harvey on CenfumpUen, 

if Molly happens to be careleis, 

And but negledts to warm her hairlace, ■ 

She gets a cold as lure as death. Swift. 

o a’irless. adj. [from hair ] Without hair. 

white beards have arm’d their thin and hturlefskaS ps 
Arainfi thy majefty. Shakefpeare s Richard N 

Harness. If [from hairy.] The ftate of being covered 
with hair, or abounding with hair. 

Ha'iRY. adj . [from hair. J 

1. Overgrown with hair 5 covered with hair. 

She his hairy temples then had rounded 
With coronet of flowers. Shake/. Midfum. Night s Dream. 
Children are not hairy , for that their (kins are more peripir- 
ab j e Bacon s Natural Hijtory. 

2- Confiding of hair. 

Storms have (bed 

From vines the hairy honours of their head. Dryd. Virgil. 

-Hake, n.f A kind of fifli. , , , 7 , 

The coaft is p.entifully ftored with mackrel and hake. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

Hakot. n.f. [from hake.] A kind of fifh. _ Amjworth. 
Hal is derived like al from the Saxon joealle, i. e. a hall, a pa¬ 
lace In Gothick alb fignifies a temple, or any other famous 
building. Gibfon's Camden. 

HALBERD, n.f [halebarde, French 3 hallebarde,D utch, from 
barde, an ax, and halie, a court, halberds being the common 
weapons of guards.] A battle-ax fixed to a long pole. 
Advance thy halberd higher than my bread. 

Or i’ll ftrike thee to my foot Shakefpeare's Richard III. 
Our halberds did (hut up his paffage. Soakefp. Henry VI. 
Four knaves in garbs fuccinL, a trufty band, 

Caps on their heads, and halberds in their hand, 

Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. Pope. 

Halberdier, n.f. [halebardier, French, from halberd.] One 
who is armed with a halberd. 

The dutchefs appointed him a guard of thirty perfons, hal- 
lerdeers , in a livery of murrey and blue, to attend his perfon. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

The king had only his halberdeers, and fewer of them than 
ufed to go with him. Clarendon. 

Ha'lcyon. n.f. [ halcyo, Latin.] A bird, of which it is laid 
that (he breeds in the fea, and that there is always a calm 
during her incubation. 

Such finding rogues, as thefe, footh ev’ry paffion, 

Bring oil to fire, (now to their colder moods ; 

Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 

With ev’ry gale and vary of their matters. Shake/ K. Lear. 

Amidft our arms as quiet you (hall be, 

As halcyons brooding on a Winter fea. Dryden s Ind. Emp . 
HaYcyon. adj. [from the noun.] Placid; quiet; Kill; 
peaceful. 

When great Auguftus made war’s tempefts ceafe, 

His halcyon days brought forth the arts of peace. Denham. 
No man can expert eternal ferenity and halcyon days from 
fo incompetent and partial a caufe, as the conftant courfe of 
the fun in the equinoctial circle. Bentley's Sermons. 

Hale. adj. [This (hould rather be written hail, from heel, 
health.] Healthy; found 3 hearty; well complexioned. 

My feely (heep like well below. 

For they been hale enough I trow. 

And liken their abode. Spenfer's Paflorals. 

Some of thefe wife partizans concluded the government 
had hired two or three hundred hale men, to be pinioned, if 
not executed, as reprefentatives of the pretended captives. 

Addifon's Freeholder, NL 7. 
His ftomach too begins to fail 3 
Laft year we thought him ftrong and hale. 

But now he’s quite another thing: 

I wifti he may hold out ’till Spring. Sivft. 

1 o Hale. v. a. [halen, Dutch ; haler, French.] To drao- by 
force 3 to pull violently. 

Fly to your houfe; 

The plebeians have got your fellow tribune, 

And bale him up and down. Shakefp. Ccrio/anus. 

My third comfort, 

Starr’d moft unluckily, is from my breaft 
Hal’d out to murder. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

Give diligence that thou mayeft be delivered from him, left 
he hale thee to the judge. xii. 58. 

He by the neck hath hal'd, in pieces cut, 

And fet me as a mark on every butt. Sandys 

Thither by harpy-footed furies hal'd. 

At certain revolutions, all the damn’d 
Are brought. Milton’ s Paradife Leji, i. ii. 

i ms liniftrous gravity is drawn that way by the great artery, 
W WL then and haleth the heart unto it. Brown. 

'v ho would not be difgufted with any recreation, in itfelf 


Denham . 


Hudihras, p. ii. 
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indifferent, if he fhould with blows be bated to it when he had 
in ind ^ Locks• 

n °In Til the tumults at Rome, though the people proceeded 
fometimes to pull and hale one another about, yet no Hood 
was drawn ’till the time of the Gracchi. Swift. 

HaYer. n. f. [from hale.] He who pulls and hales. _ 

HALF. n.f. plural. [J)ealjr, Saxon, and all the Teutonick dia- 
leCts. The l is often not founded.] 

1. A moiety 3 one part of two 3 an equal part. 

An half acre of land. 1 Sa. xiv. 14. 

Many might go to heaven with half the labour they go to 
hell, if they would venture their induftry the right way. 

Ben. Johnfon's D if cover ies. 

Well chofen friendftiip, the moft noble 
Of virtues, all our joys makes double, 

And into halves divides our trouble. 

Or what but riches is there known 
Which man can folely call his own ; 

In which no creature goes his half, 

Unlefs it be to fquint and laugh ? 

No mortal tongue can half the beauty tell; 

For none but hands divine could work fo well. Dryden. 
Of our manufacture foreign markets took off one half, and 
the other half were confumed amongft ourfelves. Locke. 

The council is made up half out of the noble families, and 
half out of the plebeian. _ Addifon on Italy . 

Half the mifery of life might be extinguifhed, would men 
alleviate the general curfe by mutual compaffion. Addifon. 

Her beauty, in thy fofter half 
Bury’d and loft, (he ought to grieve. Prior . 

Natural was it for a prince, who had propofed to himfelf 
the empire of the world, not to negleCt the fea, the half of 
his dominions. Arbulhnot on Coins. 

2. It fometimes has a plural fignificatlon when a number is 
divided. 

Had the land feleCled of the beft, 

Half had come hence, and let the world provide the 
reft. Dryden. 

3. It is much ufed in compofition to fignify a thing imperfeCf, 
as the following examples will (how. 

Half. adv. In part; equally. 

I go with love and fortune, two blind guides, 

To lead my way; half loth, and half confenting. Dryden. 

Half-blood, n.f. One not born of the fame father and 
mother. 

Which (hall be heir of the two male twins, who, by the 
difledion of the mother, were laid opeti to the world ? Whe¬ 
ther a filter by the half blood (hall inherit before a brother’s 
daughter by the v/hole-blood ? ' Locke. 

Half-blooded, adj. [half and blood.] Mean; degenerate. 

The let alone lies not in your good will. 

-Nor in thine, lord. ^ 

- Half-blooded fellow, yes. Shake/. King Lear. 

Half-cap. n.f Cap imperfectly put off, or faindy moved. 

After diftafteful looks, and thefe hard fractions, 

With certain half-caps and cold moving nods. 

They froze me into filence. Shake/. Timon of Athens. 

HaYfendeal. n.f [half and bsel, Saxon.] Part. Spenfer. 

Half-faced, adj. [half and faced.] Showing only part of the 
face; fmall faced. 

Proud incroaching tyranny 
Burns with revenging fire, whofe hopeful colours 
Advance, a half-faced fun driving to (hine. Shak. Hen. VI. 
This fame half-faced fellow, Shadow ; give me this man : 
he prefents no mark to the enemy : the foeman may with as 
great aim level at the edge of a penknife. Shak. Henry IV: 

Half-hatched, adj. [half “and hatch.] ImperfeCtly hatched. 

Here, thick as hailftones pour, 

Turnips, and half-hatch'd eggs, a mingled (how’r. 

Among the rabble rain. Gay's Tnvia. 

Half-heard, adj. ImperfeCtly heard ; not heard to an end. 

Not added years on years my talk could clofe; 

Back to thy native iflands might’ft thou fail. 

And leave half-heard the melancholy tale. Pope's Odyffey. 

Half-moon, n.f 

1. The moon in its appearance when at half increafe or decreafe. 

2. Any thing in the figure of a half moon. 

See how in warlike mufter they appear. 

In rhombs and wedges, and half-moons and wings. Milton. 

Half-peny. n.f plural half-pence, [half and peny.] A copper 
coin, of which two make a peny. 

There (hall be in England feven half-peny loaves fold for a 
P en y* Shakefpeare's Henry VI. p. ii. 

Bardolph dole a lute-cafe, bore it twelve leagues, and fold 
it for three half-pence. Shahejpeare s Henry V. 

I thank you; and fure, dear friend, my thanks are too dear 
of a bedf-peny. Shakefpeare. 

He cheats for halfpence, and he doffs his coat 
To fave a farthing in a ferryboat. Dryden's Perf. 

Never admit this pernicious coin, no not fo much as one 
fingle half-peny. ‘ Swift. 

10 X Vou 































































































































































































































